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Henry Kissinger once called him “the most dangerous man in America,” and his story is one that has particular resonance for South 
Africa in light of the debate raging around the ANC’s proposed media tribunal and the protection of information act. When watching the 

documentary, which takes its title from Kissinger’s quot _e and tells the story of Daniel 

Ellsberg _, I couldn’t help thinking of the similarities and would recommend that anyone who 

can, get their hands on a copy of the film directed by Judith Ehrlich and Rick Goldsmith and nominated for an Oscar earlier this year for 
best documentary feature. 
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Ellsberg, now 79, was at the centre of a major American scandal in 1971 when, while working for the RAND 

corporation _he released the Pentagon Papers _ 

_, a top secret study of the decisions made by the US government that led the country into the Vietnam War. 

When the Nixon administration gagged the New York Times in an attempt to stop them from publishing Ellsberg’s information, the 
national press came to the Times' defense and 17 papers took it upon themselves to continue where the Times left off until it became 
impossible for the government to prosecute the entire press machine, leading to a victory for both press freedom and the first 
amendment protection of free speech. 

Undeterred by threats of prosecution under the Espionage Act, which had been introduced by the Wilson government in 1917 as a 
means for protecting state information from foreign governments considered hostile to US interests, Ellsberg and the NYT made the 
contents of the Pentagon Papers available to the public in the belief that the revelations contained in the report served a greater public 
interest than government determined considerations of national security. As editors and journalists involved in the controversy made 
clear, the publication of the Pentagon Papers and the combined resistance by the US press against the Nixon administration’s efforts to 
suppress their publication were a victory for press freedom and the validity of the fourth estate as an independent organ whose primary 
goal was the service of the public good, independent of the government and necessary for the monitoring of government as a body 
elected by the public to serve the public interest. Following this logic it should be obvious that an act such as South Africa’s Protection 

of Information Bill _which serves to increase the 

ability of the state to keep information from the public is one that works against rather than for the national interest. 

Learning to deal with the media by means of spin doctoring and other PR tools is part and parcel of public life in a media saturated 
environment and while the ANC can argue about what it thinks should be made public and what it feels should be kept from the public 
in the interests of state security, a bill which allows the party as the majority voice in government to pre-decide what information would 
be against national interest doesn’t serve the public. Public interest is determined by the public and not by the government who, while 
they serve public interest, can’t make rules intended to protect themselves above all else. 

Nixon’s frustration with Ellsberg led to the setting up of a burglary team tasked with breaking into the offices of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s 
office in an attempt to gather information that would cast aspirations on his mental state in order to discredit him. The break in 
happened although Ellberg’s file was not found but the “plumbers” as the burglary team was called were later shown to be involved in 
the Watergate scandal that brought down the Nixon administration. 


The story of Ellsberg told in The Most Dangerous Man in America is a story which reminds us that government employees are first and 
foremost not party members but citizens of the state they represent. As Ellberg said when he gave himself up for trial: “I felt that as an 
American citizen, as a responsible citizen, I could no longer cooperate in concealing this information from the American public.” The 
conscience of a citizen, a member of a greater community called the public, should always overcome the narrow considerations of a 
political party and a bill which seeks to restrict the ability of such a conscience to do something about it is Orwellian. As Orwell said, in 
terms the ANC and its leadership could once easily relate to, “During times of universal deceit, telling the truth becomes a revolutionary 
act,” and the case of Daniel Ellsberg and the Pentagon Papers is a timely reminder of just that 
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* A public debate on the Media Appeals Tribunal takes place at the Wits Great Hall tonight at 18.00 for 18.30. 
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